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Protesters Demand East Bay Hospital 
Be Closed for Abusing Patients 


by Terry Messman 


purred to action by several recent 

reports of widespread abuse of 

poor and homeless psychiatric 

patients at East Bay Hospital in 
Richmond, about 100 protesters marched 
to the psychiatric facility on July 27 to 
demand that it be closed down. 

The march was organized by the 
Network Against Psychiatric Assault, a 
Berkeley-based human rights group which 
is demanding that East Bay Hospital 
(EBH) be closed for inhumane conditions 
and repeated violations of patients’ rights. 

The mile-long march began at the 
Richmond BART station and proceeded 
up McDonald Avenue to EBH, as 
marchers chanted in outrage about the 
mistreatment of psychiatric patients: 
“Stop the Lying, Stop the Dying!” and 
“Fast Bay Hospital — Shut It Down!” 

When the marchers arrived at EBH, 
Henry Clark of the West County Toxics 


_ Coalition, a Richmond-based environmen- 


tal group, declared: “This kind of madness 


we see going on at East Bay Hospital is ~ 
the epitome of the health-care crisis we | 


face here in Richmond. The West County 
Toxics Coalition is here to support halting 
the abuse of people at East Bay Hospital 
because we are against any kind of abuse. 
I will continue to protest this injustice.” 
Ted Chabasinski, an attorney who for- 
merly worked as a patients’ rights advo- 
cate at EBH, described the case of a 
female patient at the hospital who was 
given a shot of psychiatric drugs and then 
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University campus, and its rep- 
utation for progressive politics, 
enforce laws which make it 
illegal to fall asleep at night, 
indeed, even make it illegal to 
cover up with blankets? 


by Becky Johnson and Robert Norse 


espite an injunction obtained 

by the Santa Cruz City 

Council featuring 41 named 

defendants and 100 John and 

Jane Does and dozens of supporters, the 

City Hall Sleepers Protest has not faded 

away, but through sheer endurance has 

weathered late winter rainstorms, spring 

blooming, and now summer tourist sea- 

son in high gear. The City Hall Sleepers 

Protest is now one of the longest-run- 

ning homeless vigils in the nation, 
reaching Day 154 on August 1. 

Dan Hopkins, 52, one of the cofounders 

of “The Vigil” as most call it, dogs the 

mayor, shaming him for his unbending 


March in Richmond demands halt to peyenattie at abuses. 


developed. an. infection of her spine which | 
disintegrated ‘her vertebrae and caused grated — that’s a felony. 1:’s a human rights 


severe nerve damage. “Her pleas for help 
were callously ignored for weeks by hos- 
pital staff,’ Chabasinski told the rally. 
not correct the damage, and she remains 
partially paralyzed.” 

“We may get this place closed down,” he 
added, “‘but that’s not enough. That’s not 
justice. People here have been placed in 
restraints with no justification. They have 
been drugged into a stupor by psychiatric 


harshness to the homeless in a 
city which just took the lead as 
having the highest cost of liv- 
ing in the state. Will Dan still 
be on vigil there in the fall 
when the trees are bearing 
fruit, and the autumn election 
season leaves will be falling at 
City Hall? 

The answer depends in part 
on Mayor Mike Rotkin, and his 
cohort City Councilmember 
Scott Kennedy. The question is: 
who will take the lead to end 
the City’s Sleeping Ban? 
Municipal code 6.36., passed 
nearly 20 years ago to rid the 
town of “undesirable transient 
elements” makes it a crime to 
fall asleep after 11 p.m. outside 
a house. In a car, in a cafe, in a 
church, under a bridge, the 
homeless receive “move on” harassment or 
$162 tickets which, mostly unpaid, turn into 
warrants. 

If neither politician takes the lead to 
decriminalize sleeping, protest founder 
Dan Hopkins and his homeless helpmates 
will still be doing guard duty at City Hall 


come September. Their message: How 
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drugs. The woman whose spine was disinte- 


violation what they have done. 
“If a poor or homeless patient at East 


Bay Hospital stole a loaf of bread;.they ~ 
would go to jail. What the people who 


own and run the hospital have done is a 
thousand times worse. It’s not right that, 
because of their wealth and political 
power, they be allowed to get away with 
the crimes they have committed. Justice 
means that the two owners of the hospital, 


See East Bay Hospital page ten 


can a city such as Santa Cruz, with its 
wealth, its prestige, its University campus, 
and its reputation for progressive politics, 
uphold and enforce laws which make it 
illegal to fall asleep at night, indeed, even 
make it illegal to cover up with blankets? 
After ignoring, then dismissing, then 
denouncing the protest, Mayor Rotkin, 
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Berkeley City Council asks 
for an investigation; four 
mental health agencies slam 
East Bay Hospital. 


he dominoes began falling on East 

Bay Hospital during the month of 

July as one mental health agency 
after another called for the suspension of 
all referrals and a full investigation of the 
beleaguered psychiatric facility. 

On July 16, the Berkeley City Council 
unanimously passed a resolution express- 
ing concern over reported conditions at 
the hospital and the treatment of city resi- 
dents sent there by the county. The resolu- 
tion states that the City Council “advises 
the Board of Supervisors of its concerns 
regarding allegations of serious patients’ 
rights violations at East Bay Hospital and 
recommends that the Board investigate 
these allegations prior to consideration of 
contract renewal.” The City Council took 
action following last month’s unanimous 
vote of the Berkeley Mental Health 
Commission to seek an end to referrals of 
Berkeley residents to EBH and to call for 


an investigation. oe 
On July 15, Mental Health Consumer 


Concerns, the state-mandated patients’ 
rights program for Contra Costa County, 
wrote a letter to County Mental Health 
Director Lorna Bastian recommending 
that the county “‘cease all referrals to East 
Bay Hospital effective immediately.” In 
the letter, MHCC cited the numerous 
reports of abuse and neglect at EBH by 
state, federal and local agencies. 


See Dominoes Fall page ten 


The simple act of sleeping becomes an illegal act of defiance in Santa Cruz. 


supported by Kennedy, went to court in 
April of this year to end the 24-hour vigil. 
Rotkin and Kennedy wanted to bar the 
protest at night and, in addition, prevent it 
from moving elsewhere downtown by 
imposing long jail terms for violations. of 
laws previously considered infractions. On 


See Santa Cruz page eleven 
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Palo Alto Food Not Bombs serves free meals in solidarity with poor 
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Palo Alto Site of Latest Skirmis 


ed 


people targeted by the new “sit/lie” laws. 


by Purusha (Paul) Obluda 


he “keep the beggars out of sight” 
[ni in Palo Alto want to make 
it a crime for poor people to sit or 
lie on the sidewalk. Some of us who 
oppose this idea think there is a chance 
the “sit/lie law” will be narrowly defeat- 
ed, even though the City Council just 
quickly passed two other new laws, 
making it a crime to ask for money in a 
public parking lot or to have an open can 
of beer outside a package store. 
They put off considering the sidewalk 
laws until after their August vacation. 


Perhaps the slowdown was influenced by 
the July council appearance of 35 citizens, 
all but two of whom spoke against the 
sit/lie law. The battle continues. 

Supporters of the poor feel the issue is 
still up in the air and are trying to put 
political pressure on the councilmembers. 
Some of us feel we like we’re being run 
over by a juggernaut and expect to be 
forced to test the law with civil disobedi- 
ence sometime in the fall. Others note we 
have until sometime in September to rally 
opposition to the sit/lie law and hope for a 
5-4 defeat of the proposal. 

If this were being written by an unhoused 
person trying to survive a renewed assault 
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on the obvious poor in 
one of the country’s most 
affluent small cities, the 
views reported here 
would be far less hopeful. 
For the handful of people 
who find themselves 
openly asking for help on 
University Avenue, Palo 
Alto’s main drag, the 
renewed campaign to 
drive beggars out of sight 
has meant the sudden 
assignment of five new 
police officers to the 
downtown beat — unal- 
loyed bad news. Most of 
the arrests since new cops 
were added to the beat in 
March and April have 
been of street people for 
very minor offenses. 

One Vietnam-era vet- 
eran who sits with a small 
sign quietly out of traffic 
at one of the busiest corners told me he had 
been thoroughly searched, short of a body 
cavity probe, 12 times in the first 14 days 
of the new policing policy. 

The point seems clear enough: more 
police and new ordinances now being 
pushed through the Palo Alto City Council 
by small business owners and the 
Chamber of Commerce are designed to 
combine to drive beggars completely out 
of sight in the Palo Alto downtown busi- 
ness district. Cruel but needed for busi- 
ness? Retail sales in the downtown area 
last year were up 16%. 

Business people I’ve talked with are 
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h in War on Poor 


more worried about skateboarding and bike 
riding on the downtown sidewalks than 
they are about the three or four people who 
are normally visible asking for personal 
donations in the sizable downtown area. 
The five new police officers are costing 
Palo Alto $217,000 a year while the city 


One Vietnam-era veteran 
who sits with a small sign 
quietly out of traffic at one 
of the busiest corners told 


me he had been thoroughly | 


searched, short of a body 
cavity probe, 12 times in the 
first 14 days of the new 
policing policy. 


spends less than $60,000 on the homeless 
altogether. Even that pittance comes from a 
federal block grant and does not represent 
any property tax money in this wonderfully 
rich town of about 55,000. Only 15 emer- 
gency shelter.beds a night are available in a 
town where about 150 regularly sleep 
under bushes or in doorways. 

Even as a city-appointed Task Force on 
Homelessness is about to presenta set of 
recommendations calling for an immediate 
increase in housing for the poor, policies 
of tolerance toward the poorest among us, 
and improvement of inadequate existing 
services for the homeless, the City Council 
has been moving steadily ahead to make it 
a crime to sit or lie on the sidewalk on 


See Palo Alto page eleven 


Immigrant Housing Under Attack by Congress | 


Families with small chil- 
dren could be forced out of 
their housing and could end 
up homeless, despite the fact 
that the mother or father is a 
legal immigrant, due to the 
undocumented status of the 
other parent or a child. 


by Andrea Buffa 


first met Ricardo Garcia (not his 
real name) five years ago when I 
worked as a case manager at one of 
the Bay Area’s shelters for home- 
less men. As many heartbreaking situa- 
tions as I had encountered there, 
Ricardo’s stood out as the most distress- 
ing of them all. He was an alcoholic in 
denial; he was deaf and didn’t know 
sign language; he was homeless. And, 
as if that weren’t enough, Ricardo was 
an undocumented immigrant from 
Central America, which made it almost 
impossible for him to find a job. 

What Ricardo did have going in his 
favor was an engaging personality that got 
social workers’ attention, at least long 
enough for one of them to help him get his 
name on a waiting list for Section 8 hous- 
ing. And wait he did, until about two years 
ago when his name came up on the wait- 
ing list. He went through the interview 
process and was accepted into the building 
where he now lives. Ricardo pays minimal 
rent, since his only income is from odd 
jobs. His room is small, and he shares a 
bathroom with the others on his floor. 

Since Ricardo secured his own home, 
his life has changed. He takes sign lan- 
guage classes, attends AA meetings and 
does volunteer work at a local hospital. 
His one year anniversary of sobriety is 
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Graphic by Dan Hubig 


just around the corner. The only major 
unsettled business in his life is his immi- 
gration status. Because Ricardo was con- 
victed of stealing a car stereo one time on 
a drunken binge, and because he is poor, 
immigration attorneys tell him that his 
chances of obtaining legal residency are 
slim. These days, bad news from immi- 
gration attorneys is a major problem. 

Even though Ricardo is undocumented, 
he was still able to obtain federally subsi- 
dized housing, because, up until last year, 
it was illegal for housing organizations to 
ask applicants about their immigration 
status. But beginning in June, 1995, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) began implementing 
a law that will make many immigrants 
like Ricardo who apply for or already live 
in affordable housing ineligible for tenan- 
cy. The law, referred to as the HUD Non- 
Citizen Rule, covers Section 236 projects, 
the Rental Assistance Program, the Rent 
Supplement Program, many Section 8 
projects, Housing Development Grants 
and public housing. 
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Rule, current tenants living in federally 


‘their citizenship or legal immigration 
status, and, if they can’t provide the nec- 
essary documentation, they will have to 
move out within three years. Applicants 
for the housing will also have to prove 
that they are U.S. citizens or legal immi- 
grants in order to obtain housing. This 
means that applicants who are undocu- 
mented immigrants will be denied feder- 
ally-subsidized, affordable housing. . 

Even worse, the national immigration 
bill, passed by both the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives and currently 
in Conference Committee, contains a 
housing amendment with much more 
draconian housing restrictions than 
those described above. Under the new 
bill, the three-year period to find alter- 
native, affordable housing is reduced to 
three months. This means that any tenants 
in Bay Area public housing or in Section 
8 buildings who aren’t able to document 
their citizenship or legal residency status 
will lose their housing within three 
months after the immigration bill passes. 

Another provision of the housing 
amendment is that even families whose 
head of household is a permanent, legal 
resident or U.S. citizen will lose their 
housing if any other members of the fami- 
ly are undocumented. Families with small 
children could be forced out of their hous- 
ing and could end up homeless, despite 
the fact that the mother or father is a legal 
immigrant, due to the undocumented sta- 
tus of the other parent or a child. 

The result of this law will undoubtedly 
be homelessness for hundreds of undocu- 
mented immigrants who are currently 
housed. Most of these tenants, like other 
affordable housing tenants, cannot afford 
market-rate rents. Additionally, since 
these people are undocumented, they’re 


_ According tothe. HUD Non-Citizen ~~ 


subsidized housing are required to prove ~ 


not allowed to work to support them-~ 


selves, and they’re not eligible for any 
cash assistance. 

Those who want to take benefits away 
from homeless immigrants will say that 
immigrants are taking housing away from 
homeless U.S. citizens who also need hous- 


- ing; but why must we say that one poor per- 


son is more deserving than another? Which 
group of people will be targeted next? 
Immigrants are not the only low- 
income people whose housing is under 
attack this year. Hundreds of public hous- 
ing tenants are currently being evicted for 


reasons that have nothing to do with their — 


lease agreements. These groups should 
join together to support each other in the 
fight for their human dignity. Housing is a 
human right and should be provided for 
all U.S. residents, whether they’re citi- 
zens, legal residents or undocumented 
immigrants. 


Al 
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The Nurses Speak Out — and Walk Out 


Interviews by Terry Messman 


This editorial consists of interviews 


with two nurses who worked at East Bay §f : 
Hospital (EBH), and then resigned in the J 


summer of 1995, distressed over the 
deplorable conditions they encountered. 
Both nurses said they were inspired by the 
articles about East Bay Hospital in Street 
Spirit to come forward and provide a 
fuller picture of the inside workings of the 
hospital, including alleged medical negli- 
gence and falsification of records. 

Because of their daily experience of the 
inhumane conditions at EBH, the nurses 


are adamant that the hospital should be | 
closed because they believe it poses a dan- | 


ger to staff and patients alike. 
But before considering the nurses’ sto- 


ries, first ponder the following incident | 
for what it may say about their claims of | 


systemic negligence at EBH. 
THE GREAT ESCAPE 


In a memo written by EBH 
Administrator Lois Patsey on July 16, 
1996, to the Nursing and Occupational 
Therapy Departments, she describes The 
_ Great Escape. Patsey writes that on July 5, 
a “fair number of patients” were in the 
small courtyard, with five staff members in 
attendance. The nursing staff “did not 
appear to be watching anyone,” Patsey 
writes, while an OT staff sat at a table play- 
ing cribbage with a nursing staff; another 
OT staff sat at the same table. A male 
patient in a hospital gown and pajamas was 
standing near an unlocked door to the cafe- 
teria leading into the main hospital. 

No sooner had Patsey gone inside the 
hospital to speak to the charge nurse about 
the staff’s lack of attention when she 
learned that the patient had gone AWOL 


__— pajamas and all — through the cafeteria _ 
_ door. The patient could only have escaped 


by walking through the main part of the 
hospital where all the administrative staff 
are located, wearing a hospital gown and 
pajamas which marked him as an escape 
risk. The patient had a history of going 
AWOL and all the staff were aware of it. 
“There was no excuse for this patient to 
have escaped,” Patsey wrote sternly. 

Unfortunate accident or part of a wide- 
spread pattern of neglect at EBH? You be 
the judge after listening to the nurses’ stories. 

Both nurses requested anonymity out of 
concern that they would face repercussions 
in their new hospital jobs for speaking out 
against EBH. They are referred to herein 
as the “RN” and the “Night Nurse”. 

THE NuRSES WALK OUT 

The RN worked as a Registered Nurse 
at EBH from June, 1994, until she 
resigned in July, 1995. She said, “East 
Bay Hospital was an unsafe environment 
for patients or for staff, and I felt it was 
impossible for me to give even minimal 
care for my patients because of poor 
equipment and poor staffing. I walked out 
because too many things went wrong and 
I warned them and warned them and final- 
ly put my concerns in writing.” 

‘It was obvious to me that the whole 
place was a scam,” the RN continued. 
“Almost every day, I went home saying, 
‘Thank God, no patient died today.’ 
Finally, I refused to compromise my prin- 
ciples any more and left.” The RN found 
that she “couldn’t do even minimal triage 
care” at EBH because there were too few 
staff members to take care of the patients. 

The RN was on duty during a well- 
known incident when a patients’ rights 
advocate discovered an unclothed woman 
tied down by leather restraints in an open 
ward with a male patient near her, with no 
EBH staff anywhere in sight to monitor 
her. EBH received heavy criticism for 
endangering the female patient by failing 
to monitor her, as hospital policy requires. 

As dangerous as the incident sounds, 


Patients’ Rights advocates on the march in Richmond 
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demand that East Bay Hospital be shut down. 


the RN reports that the full story was even 
more disturbing. At the same time the 
naked female patient was in restraints, 
another female patient was in locked 
seclusion, and two other men were tied 
down in restraints in open ward rooms. 
None of these patients were being moni- 
tored by any EBH staff, in flagrant viola- 
tion of hospital policies! 

“I’m sorry to say this is standard prac- 
tice at EBH,” the RN said. “That day we 
had 20 beds on the South Unit, 15 more 
on the Central and from 7:00 to 7:30 that 
morning we only had two staff on the 
wards for 35 people — a Mental Health 
Counselor and the morning nurse. It was 


. said. “There were no real groups at EBH. 


All I ever saw the recreational therapist do 
was bring out a small basket of crayons 
with no paper or toss a volleyball back and 
forth with three people. They illegally 
chart that they have ‘medication-training’ 
groups, but it was all false. The patients 
just line up to take medication.” 


“HAC ‘EM AND PACK ‘EM’ 


Since EBH was too understaffed to 
provide any real therapy or quality patient 
care, she said, the doctors at EBH had a 
saying: “HAC ‘em and pack ‘em’, mean- 
ing dose the patient with HAC (a Haldol- 
Ativan-Cogentin anti-psychotic cocktail) 
and pack them in restraints. 


At the same time the naked female patient was in. 


restraints, another female patient was in locked seclu- 
sion, and two other men were tied down in restraints 
in open ward rooms. None of these patients were 
being monitored by any East Bay Hospital staff, in fla- 
grant violation of hospital policies. 


an impossible task to take care of that 
many patients with that few staff.” 

Restraining people in open wards is 
dangerous because patients are completely 
vulnerable to harm from others, and fail- 
ing to monitor them is a profound failure 
in medical care. “It’s not possible to give 
safe and effective care at EBH,” the RN 
said. “It became so depressing to me to 
think that I can work as hard and furiously 
and as effectively as possible and it’s just 
like putting your fingers in the dike 
because of under-staffing.” 

The RN’s charges are supported by the 
report on EBH released on July 16, 1996, 
by the Office of Patients’ Rights. The 
report found a persistent “failure to con- 
duct sufficient monitoring of persons in 
seclusion and restraint”, in 1991, 1992, 
1993, 1994, and 1995, along with failures 
to monitor vital and neurological signs, 
and “numerous deficiencies in adequate 
staffing were found, primarily in nursing 
coverage for the most intensive psychi- 
atric treatment units.” 

The physical environment of EBH was 
dismal. “East Bay had a very bad stench,” 
the RN recalled. “There’s not proper venti- 
lation, and there’s too many people in too 
little space. This hospital is so out of date 
and barren, like a hospital in the Third 
World. There’s nothing for people to do 
and nowhere to go — they’re warehoused. 
It’s like being in prison for them.” 

At Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley, she 
noted, there are as many as 10 different 
groups directed by skilled, credentialed 
therapists who offer music, cooking, paint- 
ing and community involvement. “But East 


Bay doesn’t have a therapeutic milieu,” she 


“I had so many patients that it became 
impossible to have minimal, safe, ade- 
quate care for them,” she said. “East Bay 
Hospital is dangerous to its staff, especial- 
ly when only one staff is there with so 
many patients in great need who weren't 
getting care and could become agitated 
and violent. I complained about the lack 
of training and the lack of a strong team 
that could keep staff in a safe working 
environment. But the administrators 
didn’t care about the quality of care for 
patients or for their own staff. It’s the 
same pervasive attitude of neglect.” 


FALSIFIED MEDICAL RECORDS 


The RN charged that her medical 
records had been falsified. “There was a 
male patient who had been accidentally 
locked outside in the patio area. He’d 
been taken outside with a group and the 
staff didn’t count the patients coming 
back in. He was banging on the door try- 
ing to get in, and he fell down the stairs 
and hit his head.” The patient was taken 
to Brookside Hospital for treatment. 

“T_ater he came back and was supposed 
to have regular checks,” the RN said. 
“When I was doing his checks, I noticed 
he had congestion — a respiratory prob- 
lem — and I indicated he needed to be 
checked up on. He got no treatment and 
wasn’t sent to Brookside for an entire 
week. Finally, when he was sent, 
Brookside found he had pneumonia. I 
went and pulled his chart, but someone 
had rewritten his chart with all my origi- 
nal notes omitted. That’s illegal and 
immoral and everything else. 

“Another time, I pulled some charts 
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and found that someone who didn’t even 
work on my ward had falsified the charts 
after the fact and wrote things that were 
never done. I said: ‘How can you chart 
things you did not do? How can you falsi- 
fy documents for patients when you did 
not even see them?’ Someone was coming 
in on a shift they didn’t even work and 
writing that they had done patient checks 
because that is where East Bay gets in 
trouble when they’re monitored.” 

In dismay, the RN resigned from EBH 
last July, with lingering regrets about who 
will take care of patients sent there. “Some 
of the patients have great needs. They 
need resources — people, programs, 
equipment — that just don’t exist at EBH. 

“But I don’t think any patients should 
be referred to EBH anymore.” 


THE NIGHT SHIFT 

The Night Nurse began working at 
EBH in February, 1993, and quit in June, 
1995. She mainly worked the night shift. 

The Night Nurse said bluntly: “The 
only way to stop the abuses is to close the 
hospital. They are never going to comply 
— nobody adheres to the policies at East 
Bay Hospital. The staff is under-educated 
and underpaid. People are hired straight 
out of school with no medical assessment 
skills and no psychiatric skills. They have 
staff who don’t have people skills, let 
alone psychiatric skills, and they don’t 
have enough DE so they end up just 
tying patients up.” 

The Night Nurse said the understaffing 
not only harmed patients, but was danger- 


ous for the nurses as well. “As a nurse on 
ous Tor the nurses ¢3 
See Nurses Speak Out page ten 
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Woman to Woman 


S.F. Homeless Prenatal Program 


Sonia Batres of El Salvador is a role model for 
homeless mothers, passing on hope and prenatal care 
to women still on the streets of San Francisco. 


By Jan Spence 


he U.N. Convention on the 

Rights of the Child, which 

safeguards the human rights of 

the world’s children, is 
ignored in many countries today. Basic 
freedoms are denied and millions of 
children live lives of torment. 

Born in a large family of poverty and 
abuse in El Salvador, Sonia Batres recalls 
her childhood with sadness and pain. Her 
father worked hard on a farm for long 
hours and came home daily to beans and 
tortillas on the dinner table. He would 
beat her, kick her and call her names. She 
remembers going to school and being 
unable to learn her lessons. There were 
too many children in the classroom. 
Children who had money to buy books 
received more attention from the teachers. 
The teachers had favorites and there was 
_ physical abuse, too. 

When she was 10 years old, Sonia’s 
father sent her to the city to work as a maid 
for an elderly lady. She wanted to go to 
school for part of the day when her work 
was finished, but she was refused. The old 
lady was verbally and physically abusive 
to her, making threats, screaming at her, 
throwing things at her, waking her up at 
3:00 a.m. to order her to clean the house. 


Sonia ran away and found work with a — 


family that was collaborating with the 
guerrillas and against the military. The 
government forced this family to leave El 
Salvador; Sonia left with them when she 
was 14. They all arrived in San Francisco 
in 1981 and applied for political asylum. 

In San Francisco, she suffered loneli- 
ness. “I cried a lot, especially at 
Christmas,” she relates. “I covered my 
head with my pillow so no one would hear 
me cry. I thought of my family who were 
hungry and still eating beans and tortillas. 
I had chicken on my plate. Sometimes I 
would throw out all of the food on my din- 
ner plate. This was my way of being in 
touch with my family. I knew they didn’t 
have chicken and I could get close to them 
if I didn’t eat my chicken.” 

Sonia had finished the fifth grade in El 
Salvador. Then she worked at jobs in San 
Francisco — a dry cleaners, a doctor’s 
office — and learned many new skills. 
She learned to speak English fluently. She 
gave birth to a baby girl, Stephany, and 
experienced the problems of a single par- 
ent. Stephany’s father was violent, so 
Sonia left him and spent several months 
in a home for battered women. 

It was when she heard about the 
Homeless Prenatal Program that her life 
turned around. HPP offers a Community 
Health Worker Training Program which 
trains homeless women to become out- 
reach workers. It provides support and job 


readiness as these women move out of 
homelessness and off dependence on wel- 
fare. Sonia applied for the 24-month 
course and completed it in one year; she 
discovered her talents and her strengths. 
She learned to use her life’s experiences 
to guide homeless pregnant women to 
regain a place in society. 

Today, she is a full-time employee at 
HPP and a part-time student at City 
College. She has become a role model and 
an inspiration to hundreds of women. 
Sonia says, “Homeless Prenatal had faith 
in me. And now I believe in myself. I can 
do anything I set my mind to do.” 

Homeless Prenatal, a nonprofit organi- 
zation, is dedicated to the birth of healthy 
babies and to the transformation and 


empowerment of the mothers. The pro- 
gram receives no support from the gov- 


ernment and is dependent on private - 


donors and foundations. HPP has a staff 
of 14 women; 10 of them are formerly 
homeless mothers. Some of the services 
offered are pregnancy tests, individual 
counseling and weekly support groups in 
English and Spanish. There are also refer- 
rals for housing, programs for drug treat- 
ment, domestic violence and rape, and 
advocacy for undocumented immigrants. 
It operates with remarkable success. 

HPP provides health care and other ser- 
vices to more than 400 families a year. At 
least 88% of the pregnant mothers deliver 
babies of normal birth rate, (5 pounds, 5 
ounces or larger ) and 70% of the babies 
are born without drugs in their system. 
Fewer than 5% of all babies born have 
negative birth outcomes from fetal alcohol 
syndrome or substance withdrawal. These 
statistics are very positive considering the 
high-risk nature of their clients. 

As a peer counselor and case manage- 
ment worker, Sonia works closely with 
the client. She often meets them on their 
turf, walking the streets in the poor neigh- 
borhoods, going to hospitals and welfare 
offices looking for pregnant women and 
offering them prenatal care. 

Some women are intimidated and 
reluctant to ask help of governmental 
agencies. Sonia has a more personal and 
non-judgmental approach and can easily 
gain the confidence of a woman in stress. 
She will also pick up a battered woman, if 
her man isn’t present, and get her to a 
shelter in a taxi. And she’ll follow up with 
the necessary services, i.e. health care, 
permanent housing and legal assistance. 

Sonia explains how her job has changed 
her life: “I used to see only me — poor 
abused Sonia — now I see others. I’m get- 
ting to know my own community and the 
services that they need. I want to grow 
more and give more to my Latino commu- 
nity. I am strong and I can help to give 
strength to others. I’m not here just to earn 
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Above, Sonia Batres counsels mothers at the Homeless Prenatal Program. 
Left, Infants and children are welcome at the weekly support group meet- 


ings held for homeless mothers. 
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“Il used to see only me — poor abused Sonia. Now | see 


others. | want to grow more and give more to my Latino 


community. | am strong and | can help to give strength to 
others. By sharing my life with my clients, | can help them 
change their lives, too. It’s not just a dream.’ 


a paycheck. I share little things about my 
life with my clients. I’ve been there and I 
know and can understand for real. By shar- 
ing my life, I can help them change their 
lives, too. It’s not just a dream,” 

Ramona Woodruff-Benson, a graduate 
of the Training Program, is the supervisor 
of the Homeless Prenatal Program today. 
She has gained national recognition. 
Ramona spoke at a three-day conference 
in Washington, D.C., last year and taught 
new training techniques to agencies from 


- all over the country. Formerly homeless, 


she says of her trip to Washington, “I 
remembered where I came from and here 


ee a ae ”? 
I am now. I was very proud. 


Another Community Health Worker, 
Irma De La Rosa, traveled to Beijing last 
year to attend the Fourth U.N. Conference 
on Women. She was one of a delegation 
of 12 people organized by the Women of 
Color Resource Center which coordinated 
a workshop on homelessness. HPP is 
proud of Irma for participating in this 
very important international conference. 
Irma spoke about her experiences with the 
Homeless Prenatal Program, and about 
homeless people and their needs. 

Martha Ryan, N.P., M.P.H., founder 
and Executive Director of HPP, also 
serves as a Family Nurse Practitioner in 
two city health clinics. Ryan defines the 
mission of HPP: “We believe that every 
woman wants a healthy baby and that no 
mother wants her family to be homeless. 
We believe that every mother and child 
should have the chance to live up to his or 
her full potential. Our commitment to 
each mother and child with whom we 
work is to restore health, hope and human 
dignity.” 

Sonia Batres is a pretty lady, modest 
and a little shy. And how fortunate for the 
Latino community that she has a passion to 
serve Latinas. One-third of the clients at 
HPP are from Latin America. Many don’t 
speak English, nor understand the laws. 
Only Spanish is spoken at Sonia’s weekly 
support group meetings. Infants and chil- 
dren are welcome. Violence on television 
and in the schools was discussed at a 
recent meeting. They talked about abusing 
children: that it is illegal in the United 
States. They have learned that state agen- 
cies will take their children from them if 
they beat or abuse them. 

Sonia the role model returned to El 
Salvador on a visit in 1989 and found 
conditions to be unchanged. “The poor 
are poorer. There is still a lot of hunger, a 
lot of drugs and corruption, a lot of gang 
members and street children using drugs.” 


Her father is 75 today and still work- 
ing. “It was a long time before I found it 
in my heart to forgive my father,” Sonia 
says. “My belief in God gave me strength 
to forgive him. When my parents were 
young, they lived the same life of poverty 
and abuse — so they don’t know any bet- 
ter. They even said, ‘We do this because 
we love you.’ But that cycle is broken — 
now, as I am there for Stephany. I support 
her to go to school, to have relationships 
that are healthy, and to deal with her prob- 
lems in a better way thanI did.” 

For more information, write: A omeless 
Prenatal Program, 995 Market Street 
#1010, San Francisco, CA 94103. 
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The round-em-up, drive-em- 
out Matrix program is still in 
full flower under the newly 
funded Operation Park. 
Homeless sleepers are being 
cited, their bedding and shop- 
ping carts taken and destroyed. 
Willie Brown’s city officialdom 
is churning out lies and cover 
stories about a new beginning 
while increasing the police 
gentrification dragnet. 


by Robert Norse 


n June 17, I pulled out my bat- 

tered gray overnight bag and 

began selecting clean shirts and 
socks without holes. I’d forgotten that 
where I was going, you didn’t need any 
clean clothes. Jail provides its own 
orange jumpsuits. 

It was time to take my eighth and final 
trip to San Francisco in the Alice-in- 
Wonderland merry-go-round that was the 
case of State of California versus Robert 
Norse Kahn. This was the notorious “Jail 
for Bagels” case that defied the odds and 
went to trial before an out-of-town hanging 
judge, Robert Barclay. Barclay, from tiny 
far-off Modoc County, was to retire imme- 
diately after doing the dirty work that even 
jaded local judges couldn’t stomach. 


Barclay’s job was to send me to the 
cooler. In so doing he sent a message to 


Food Not Bombs, the anti-hunger social — 


change group which operates in more than 
130 cities across North America: “Put 
away your cooking kettles. Stop attracting 
‘undesirables’ to public places. Don’t mix 
potatoes and protests. No more long lines 
of hungry poor people outside the 
Mayor’s office. Hide out or get out.” 

The problem wasn’t that the food was 
bad (there’s never been a health complaint 
of sickness for Food Not Bombs). Judge 


Jailed for serving soup to the poor, Robert Norse (center) proves to be 
incorrigible, committing a new “SoupCrime” after release. 
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Barclay was saying: San Francisco may 
have changed its mayor — from unapolo- 
getic bigot and homeless-basher Frank 
Jordan to sweet-talking Willie Brown — 
but jail was still waiting for those pre- 
sumptuous enough to cook up that volatile 
combination of food, freedom and facts 
that shamed government officials all the 
way from Congress’s war-not-welfare 
lobby to the merchant-pleasing politicians 
of S.F. City Hall. 

The game was still the same: share sal- 
ads and soup and the cops will cuff you. 


SoupCrime in San Francisco 


Fight the case in court, and you’ll end up in 
an orange jump suit on the 7th floor jail at 
850 Bryant St. Power is still where it always 
was and always will be: in the suites of the 
bosses, not in the streets with the many. 

True, San Francisco voters had 
dumped District Attorney Arlo Smith, 
whose underlings had spent nearly 
$100,000 fighting my case all the way up 
to the California Supreme Court. Both the 
new District Attorney, Terence Hallinan, 
and activist Berkeley lawyer David 
Beauvais had argued that the sentence 
should be set aside. 

But on the streets, it was still business- 
as-usual. The round-em-up, drive-em-out 
Matrix program was still in full flower 
under the newly funded Operation Park. 
Homeless sleepers were being cited, their 
bedding and shopping carts taken and 
destroyed, Willie Brown’s city official- 
dom churning out lies and cover stories 
about a new beginning while increasing 
the police gentrification dragnet. 

Amnesty International, The New York 
Times, Food Information Action Network, 
and, for once, even the local media, were 
taking a look at the absurdity of jailing 
good Samaritans for sharing healthy food. 
Even the tabloids and the talk shows were 
nibbling. It was a good day to go to jail. 

So I went. Inmates were astounded, 
guards were embarrassed, The 
Washington Post, Santa Cruz Community 
Television, and a San Francisco Bay 


See SoupCrime page eleven 


i| bidding FNB from distributing food in public in San 


Amnesty International Denounces S.F. Anti-Homeless Laws 


Amnesty letter speaks out against repression of Food Not Bombs, deplores activist’s jailing 


The Hon. Pete Wilson 
‘Governor of California 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95814 


Dear Governor, 


I am writing to you about the case of Robert Norse 
Kahn who is due to start a 59-day prison sentence on 
17 June, 1996. Mr. Kahn is a member of Food Not 
Bombs (FNB) an organization of volunteers who dis- 
tribute free food to the poor and homeless in a number 
of US cities as well as literature on homelessness and 
related issues. Mr. Kahn was sentenced to 60 days 
imprisonment in 1994 for violating an injunction for- 


Francisco without a permit. His offence was to serve 
free soup and bagels to homeless people in the Civic 
Center Plaza, San Francisco, on 4 October 1993. His 
legal appeals and a motion for reduction of sentence to 
the one day already served have been denied. 


As you may recall Amnesty International wrote to the San Francisco authorities in 
October 1994 expressing concern about-a number of aspects of the treatment of Food 
Not Bombs activists, who had been repeatedly arrested and prominent members sub- 
jected to an alleged pattern of harassment. A copy of this letter is enclosed. We 
understand that FNB at one time obtained a permit to distribute free food after this 
requirement was introduced in 1988. However, in 1990 the San Francisco Parks and 
Recreation Department ceased issuing permits except for recreational purposes, since 
then the Health Department has also reportedly refused to issue permits for the distri- 
bution of free food, despite numerous applications from FNB. This has made it 
impossible for FNB to comply with the injunction requiring them to obtain a permit. 


Amnesty International does not dispute that the authorities have a legitimate inter- 
est in taking measures to regulate public health and safety. However, we are disturbed 
at evidence suggesting that the law may have been used against FNB members 
because their beliefs and activities were unpopular with the city administration, rather 
than for a justifiable public health concer. It is alleged that the city refused to issue 
permits to FNB because their activities ran counter to former Mayor Frank Jordan’s 
Operation Matrix program, ‘which involved deploying special units of the San 
Francisco Police Department to move the homeless off major streets and public 
places. As part of this operation, it appears that FNB also became a target for police 
action. In defending the repeated arrests and other actions taken against FNB mem- 
bers for continuing to distribute soup to the poor, both Mayor Jordan and the police 
commander in 1993 made direct reference to the political nature of the organization, 
accusing FNB of “sending a political message” and having a “political agenda”. 
Supporters of FNB have argued that there is no legitimate public health reason for 
denying them permits to distribute free food, which reportedly consists of nutritional, 
vegetarian soup based on ingredients donated by retail outlets and prepared in volun- 
teers’ own homes. We note that in 1993 the San Francisco Board of Supervisors 


voted 7 to 2 to allow FNB to serve free food in front of 
City: Hall; despite this the police continued to arrest FNB 
supporters serving food in this area. 


Mr. Kahn was arrested during a period in which it was 
the practice and apparent policy of the city authorities to 
arrest and charge FNB activists, although Mr. Kahn is the 
only person to have received a confirmed prison term out 
of more than 1,000 arrested for feeding the homeless in the 
city (apparently most other charges have been dismissed 
but Mr. Kahn elected for a “speedy trial” and his case is 
the only one to have been pursued all the way through the 
court process). We understand that the city’s policy 
towards the free distribution of food has changed under the 
new San Francisco administration elected in 1996, and that 
this has resulted in a dramatic reduction in the arrests of 
FNB activists. The present Mayor of San Francisco, Willie 
L. Brown Jr., is reported to have also ordered an end to the 
Operation Matrix program in February 1996. We under- 
stand that the present San Francisco District Attorney, 
Terence Hallinan, appeared in court last week to argue in support of the motion for a 
reduction of Mr. Kahn’s sentence on the ground that public policy had now changed. 


In its 1994 letter, Amnesty International expressed concern that the FNB activists 
may have been targeted on account of their beliefs and effectively prohibited from 
exercising their right to freedom of assembly and the right to impart information — 
rights guaranteed under both US and international law. Amnesty International said 
that, if this were found to be the case, it would adopt those imprisoned as “Prisoners 
of Conscience” and would seek their unconditional release. 


Amnesty International did not receive a response from the authorities to its 1994 
letter or to a further communication sent in November 1995, and it has received no 
information since then to allay the concerns expressed. Indeed, subsequent events and 
the decrease in arrests of people distributing food to the homeless in San Francisco 
since the change of policy serves only to underline our original concerns that the FNB 
arrests were politically motivated and thus a violation of fundamental freedoms. 


Amnesty International requests immediate clarification as to the precise reasons 
why FNB were denied authorization to distribute free food to the homeless. If, as 
appears to be the case, there was no legitimate public health or other similar reason 
for denying them permits, Amnesty International will consider. that Robert Kahn is 
imprisoned for the exercise of his beliefs and his activities in defence of the rights of 
the homeless. In this case he would be a Prisoner of Conscience who should be imme- 
diately and unconditionally released. In view of the fact that Mr. Kahn is due to go to 
prison imminently, we request that this matter be addressed with the utmost urgency. 


Yours sincerely, 


Pierre Sane 
Secretary General 
Amnesty International 
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essie Hasbrouck asserts, *“‘I’m home- 
less by choice’’. It is clear though, 
that it’s not really a choice. There is 
not much of an alternative. The 
monthly allotment she gets from SSI 
could buy her a roof over her head but it would 
be a mighty flimsy one. For about half of her 
monthly allotment she could rent a room in an 
SRO hotel (we used to call them ‘flop houses’’) 
— dirty, dilapidated, dangerous places. Sleeping 
out in the open is a better alternative for her. 
And occasionally she can take a room in a decent 
hotel, with shower, TV, peace and quiet where 
she can relax without fear of being hassled. 

To save money she takes advantage of the free 
meal programs available around Berkeley. That 
keeps her pretty busy keeping up with who 
serves where at what time of day, which day of 
the week, which week of the month. 


Jessie has been diagnosed with MPD (Multiple 
Personality Disorder) which means, among other 
difficulties, that she has trouble concentrating, 
gets bored quickly and can’t sustain a focus on a 
job for any length of time. Not very much is 
understood about all the facets of this disability 
or how it relates to other problems such as sub- 
stance abuse, but current treatment practice 
involves long, intensive individual psychothera- 
py. The Mental Health System can offer group 
therapy but there are no resources to provide the 
kind of help Jessie requires. 

So she applies her intelligence to doing cross- 
word puzzles and reading any books that come 
within reach. She spends her restless energy 
doing volunteer work in various food kitchens 
and taking occasional jobs whenever she can 
find them. And she uses her great store of com- 
passion and understanding of people and their 
problems to help friends, acquaintances and just 
about anybody in the street who needs emotional 
support. When she has money, she’ll share what 
She has with any friend who has a birthday or 
special occasion to celebrate. At right, Jessie 
spends time with her friends T.C. and Fred. 


Breakfast, at least, can be depended on every 
morning at 8 a.m. at University Lutheran Church 
— except on Sundays — served by and for a lot of 
very hungry, scruffy and generally disgruntled 
people who have not had a goodnight’s sleep. 
Luckily Jessie is healthy enough to walk all over 
because bus fare would take a considerable chunk 
of her income. It’s a long, drawn-out odyssey to 
get from one meal location to another. 

For example, First Presbyterian Chureh on 
second and last Saturdays of the month at 5 p.m., 
St. Mary Magdalene Church on first and fourth 
Sundays at 3 p.m. (tickets at 1:30); Newman Hall 
on the first Saturday at 4:30 p.m. (tickets at 10); 
Temple Beth El on the third Sunday at 5 p.m.; 
weekday dinners at Trinity Methodist at 4 p.m. 

The drop-in center at Trinity Methodist 
Church offers counseling and money manage- 
ment, phone and mail services, coffee and a place 
to relax and socialize. Jessie sometimes helps out 
there with meals or cleaning up so she is allowed 
to use the kitchen from time to time. She enjoys 
the opportunity to do a little cooking for herself 
and a few friends. 
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Jessie will jump in and give a hand whenever she sees help is needed, and — 
except when she hasn’t been taking care of herself and is feeling rotten — she dishes 
up the food along with a big, heart-warming smile. She’s there at 8 a.m. to carry 
breakfast into the church dining hall or to serve lunch with Food Not Bombs in 

2very Peoples’ Park. 


Keeping track of possessions is a problem. Jessie has a 
hiding place for sleeping gear, but her backpack is full of 
essential items that she keeps with her all the time. She 
‘spreads them out and checks off: besides unread books 
and undone crossword puzzles there are tea bags, candy, 
socks and warm shirt, flashlight, toilet paper, towelettes, 
pens, a notebook, medications and personal care needs. 

Keeping clean is also a problem. Jessie takes her show- 
ers at the Multi Agency Service Center located in the 
Berkeley Veteran’s Building. They also operate a drop-in 
center though, as at Trinity, the hours are limited. 
Sometimes she stays there and reads or does her cross- 
word puzzles. 

Clothing doesn’t cost much. She can get most items from 
the Clothing Ministry of the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless or at free boxes and supple- 
ment that with thrift store purchases. She might have 
enough left for the little things like personal care items, 
laundry, vitamins or headache pills, a hair cut or a note- 
book. It doesn’t ever leave enough for anything special, for 
any treat for herself or anyone else she cares about. It 
doesn’t leave enough for cigarettes or booze either, but her 
need for those can become so urgent that she’ll trade for 
something else that might be more essential in the long run. 


Jessie’s life is centered in Berkeley. She 
hasn’t been here very long but she is quick to 
make friends and already many people depend 
on her. T.C. is a special friend but it’s hard to a 
build a relationship when life is so uncertain. 
T.C. just got a temporary job requiring her to 
be in Union City at 7 in the morning. There is 
no public transportation that can get her there 
that early so she has to spend week nights 
somewhere near where she is working. 

Jessie and her friends Sonny and Sarge find 
safety in sharing a regular sleeping spot. Also 
it’s good having each other’s company on the 
long walk down dark streets to get there. It 
works out well as long as everybody is sober. 
Sonny just had a birthday, the same day that 
Jessie got her check, and she bought him a 
radio and a watch. 
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DANGEROUS INEQUALITIES 


by SHARE THE WEALTH 


ur nation is facing dangerous 
levels of economic inequali- 
ty. In the last 15 years, the 
rich have gotten richer and 
are pulling away from everyone else. 
During the 1980s, our jobs and the 
wealth of our communities were treated 
like gambling casinos — and ordinary peo- 
ple lost. This is why many of our lives are 
more insecure, why we are working longer 
hours with less security, and why less priv- 
ileged people are getting scapegoated. 
“Corporate welfare” is one symptom 
of larger trends as the wealthy and power- 
ful help themselves to more power and 
money by changing government tax rules. 


Wuat Is THE CURRENT STATE OF 
INEQUALITY? 

Wealth — In 1976, the wealthiest 
one percent of Americans owned 
19% of all the private material wealth 
in the U.S. Today, they own over 
40% of all wealth. Their share now 
exceeds the wealth owned by the bot- 
tom 92% of the U.S. population com- 
bined. 

Income — During the period 1979 
until the present, the growth in 
income has disproportionately flowed 
to the top. The bottom 60% of the 
population actually saw their real 
income decrease in 1990.dollars. The 
next 20% saw modest gains. The top 
20% saw their income increase 18%. 
The wealthiest one percent saw their 
incomes explode over 110%. 

The shift in the ownership of 
income and wealth — and the chang- 
ing nature of work — will hit the 
next generation particularly hard. 
Many young people who grew up in 
middle-class families will never have a 
standard of living approaching their par- 
ents and will increasingly be dependent 
on their parents’ “equity” to help them 
build any security. 

Lower-income youth face the prospect 
of a lifetime of economic insecurity. 


How Dip THis HAPPEN? 


These dire circumstances were not the 
result of sun spots. They are the outcome 
of specific policy choices, made by 
human beings. A white “overclass,” as 
writer Michael Lind describes our 
nation’s wealth and power elite, has suc- 
ceeded in changing the political rules to 
shift the tax burden off corporations and 
the wealthy onto the middle and working 
class and reward asset holders at the 
expense of wage earners. 

At the same time, this overclass has 
succeeded in capitalizing on divisions in 
multicultural America by race, gender and 
age — unleashing a wave of “regressive 
populism.” As economic insecurity 


climbs up the economic ladder, reaching 
into formerly comfortable middle class 
homes, resentment and anger grows. 
Instead of these sentiments being directed 
toward concentrated wealth and unbridled 
corporate power, people are looking down 
the economic ladder, scapegoating those 
less privileged than themselves. 


Wuy HAs WEALTH SHIFTED IN 
RECENT YEARS? 


Explanation #1: tax rules were changed 

During the 1950s, government tax and 
spending policies worked to build the 
commonwealth of this country and 
strengthen the opportunity for all 
Americans to have access to affordable 
education, homeownership, and decent 
jobs. We shared together the fruits of the 
post-World War II growth, with each seg- 


ment of society seeing income gains of 


over 100% between 1950 and 1975. The 
biggest leap went to the bottom one-fifth 
of the population, whose income grew 
138% during these years. 

During the Reagan-Bush years, the 
emphasis of tax policy was to promote 
“trickle down” economics under the theo- 
ry that cutting taxes on the rich (and rais- 
ing them on everyone else) would create 
more wealth in society for all. Taxes on 
the wealthy were cut from a top rate of 
68% to 28% by 1988. The share of federal 
tax revenue paid by corporations has 
dropped from.33 cents of every dollar col- 
lected in 1953 to less than 10 cents today. 


Explanation #2: speculation binges 

Instead of wealth trickling down, it 
gushed to the top. The same forces that 
transferred wealth to the overclass 
unleashed a speculative frenzy that bank- 
rupted our savings and loan industry, 
drove our jobs into the ground or over- 
seas, and destabilized our economy. 


The Widening Gap Between the Rich and Everyone Else and What It Means for Yo 


Real estate speculation during the 
1980s was fueled by provisions in the tax 
code that encouraged the rapid turnover of 
investment properties. As a result, a 
majority of people now suffer from high 
rents, unattainable homeownership or 
hefty mortgages that require two incomes 
to support. Homelessness has soared. 

U.S.-based multinational corporations, 
using provisions of the tax code which 
they wrote and lobbied for, have taken 
their companies, jobs and tax payments 
overseas. 

The great American Unease is funda- 
mentally rooted in the changing nature of 
work. Economist Wallace Peterson points 
out that three out of four U.S. workers 
have experienced a decline in their stan- 
dard of living: either a drop in purchasing 
power, a loss of benefits, or a change in 
job security. More and more people have 


the experience of being “temped,” 
“adjuncted” or “downsized”. 


Explanation #3: overpaid bosses 

The gap between highest and lowest 
paid workers in the United States has dra- 
matically widened. In 1974, the ratio 
between highest and lowest paid workers 
was 41 to one. Today, the gap has 
widened to over 150 to one. CEOs like 
Thomas Frist of Hospital Corporation of 
America got paid over $127 million in 
1992, or roughly $61,000 an hour. 


Explanation #4: the National Debt is 
an inequality engine 

Between 1980 and 1992, our national 
public debt grew from less than one tril- 
lion to almost five trillion dollars. The 
debt accelerated thanks to tax cuts for the 
wealthy coupled with increased defense 
spending and skyrocketing health care 
costs. Brutal cuts in social programs for 
the poor did not reduce the size of annual 


deficits. For every six dollars the govern- 
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ment spent during the 1980s, it only col- 
lected five dollars. 

The gap was filled with borrowing 
funds from the wealthy at home and 
abroad. About a fifth of our $5 trillion debt 
is owed to foreign interests. But most is 
owed to the top 5% of U.S. asset owners. 
With money that previously would have 
been taxed, the rich lend money, at interest, 
to the rest of us. The $210 billion (13 cents 
on every tax dollar) which we pay just in 
interest on the debt is a transfer of money 
from working people to the wealthy. 

“TRICKLE DOWN - Part IT’ WILL 
ONLY WORSEN INEQUALITY 

You would think that “trickle down” 
policies would be discredited by the bor- 
row-and-squander policies of the 1980s. 
But they are back. The new Republican 
majority wants to change more rules: trim 
corporate taxes, cut capital gains in half, 
and institute a flat tax that would further 
shift the tax burden off the wealthy and 
onto lower and middle income taxpayers. 

House Ways and Means Chair Bill 
Archer (R-Texas), who comes from one 
of the wealthiest Congressional Districts 
in the U.S., has big plans for all of us. He 
believes we must “fuel the engine of the 
train” — in other words keep giving tax 
breaks to the rich so that eventually we 
will all benefit. But what if the engine is 
chugging along and all the cars of the 
train are still sitting at the station? 

WE NEED SOLUTIONS, NOT 
SCAPEGOATS 

At the same time as wealth has been 
propelled from our pockets into the vaults 
of the wealthy, we have been told to blame 
ourselves or others for our insecurity and 
inability to prosper. We are told that wel- 
fare recipients and new immigrants 
are-the causes of our growing tax 
burden and economic insecurity. 

But we need solutions, not scape- 
goats. We need to build real econom- 
ic security, not casinos, jails, and 
temp jobs. We need to stop waiting 
for the wealth to trickle down. We 
need to build an economy which is 
environmentally sustainable, with 
jobs that strengthen our communities. 

DEMOCRACY AT RISK: BIG 
MONEY AND POLITICS 

Making change is tough, howev- 
er, with our million dollar Congress. 
Big money has corrupted and dis- 
torted our democratic process. 
Candidates for major offices now 
have to pass a “wealth primary” — 
a selection process that screens out 
those who can’t impress big money 
donors. Ordinary people have no 
voice in who gets on the ballot. 
Wealthy individuals and corporations now 
dominate our nation’s political process — 
choosing candidates, funding their televi- 
sion advertising campaigns, and then call- 
ing in their chips for special favors. 

This system is costly to ordinary peo- 
ple because these corporate interests are 
extracting tax cuts, loopholes, and direct 
grants from the U.S. government. 
Everyone else is having to chip in more to 
cover the costs of these “wealth-fare” sub- 
sidies for our nation’s wealthiest individu- 
als and corporations. 

ENOUGH Is ENovuGH! 

How much of our nation’s wealth 
should be in the hands of so few? Should 
we wait until the wealthiest one percent 
have over half of our nation’s wealth to 
declare the wealth gap a problem? 

The current situation is not economi- 
cally or socially sustainable. Too much 
polarization in society creates insecurity 


for everyone, even the wealthy. Corporate 
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Boycott Trader Joe’s to End Discrimination Against Poor 


Protesters picket grocery chain and call for consumer boycott until it accepts food stamps 


A new explanation by Trader 
Joe’s managers is that the U.S. 
government is “reevaluating” 


the food stamp program. In 


other words, the politicians are 
trying to cut the food stamp 
program and Trader Joe’s con- 
siders that a good excuse for 
continuing their policy of dis- 
crimination against people who 
need to use food stamps. 


by Andrea Buffa 


rader Joe’s grocery store claims 
ik its mission statement that the 
goal of the store is to bring cus- 
tomers “the best values in food and bev- 
erages.” In fact, the store does sell high 
quality staple items such as rice, beans, 
pasta, breads, dairy products, frozen 
vegetables and seafood for very afford- 
able prices. The only problem is that 
Trader Joe’s mission statement doesn’t 
apply to people who are low-income. 
The “best values” at Trader Joe’s are not 
available to poor people, because Trader 
Joe’s refuses to accept food stamps. 
Despite Trader Joe’s stores being locat- 
ed near low-income communities, many of 
whose members depend on food stamps 
for survival, Trader Joe’s management has 
stated that catering to food stamp recipi- 
ents is not one of the store’s priorities. 
Management’s explanations for the food 
stamp policy vary from store to store and 


- change from week to week. A popular 


Trader Joe’s store in San Francisco was picketed 


Jan Spence photo 


for discriminating against food-stamp recipients. 


enough staple items to qualify for the food 
stamp program. That may have been the 
case in the past, but today it would be obvi- 
ous to any person looking around the inside 
of a Trader Joe’s store that vegetables, 
chicken, breads and cereals are staple items. 

A new explanation given by one of the 
store managers at a Trader Joe’s in San 
Francisco is that the U.S. government is 
“reevaluating” the food stamp program 
and that once it’s reevaluated, Trader 
Joe’s will take appropriate action. In other 
words, the politicians are trying to cut the 
food stamp program and Trader Joe’s con- 
siders that a good excuse for continuing 
their policy of discrimination against peo- 
ple who need to use food stamps. 

Other excuses given by management 


are that the store’s new computer system 
can’t be upgraded to accommodate food 
stamps and that taking food stamps would 
significantly increase costs. Apparently, 
these issues were not barriers for Trader 
Joe’s competitors such as Lucky’s, 
Safeway, Cala/Bell, Andronico’s, Canned 
Foods, and even many corner stores, all of 
which accept food stamps. The only other 
chain grocery store that refuses food 
stamps is Price Costco, where people 
can’t even get through the door until they 
pay a membership fee. 

In an attempt to get Trader Joe’s to 
change its food stamp policy, several con- 
cerned Bay Area residents have begun 
picketing Trader Joe’s and are asking 
shoppers to boycott the store until it 


shopping at Andronico’s and Safeway. 
“Tt’s patently unfair, and I don’t feel good 
about shopping at TJ’s,” Robinson said. 
He found out that Trader Joe’s didn’t 
accept food stamps from an article in the 
San Francisco Bay Guardian. 

At the first picket, held on July 6 at the 
Trader Joe’s in downtown San Francisco, 
Robinson, Fishberg and a handful of other 
protesters distributed 300 flyers to Trader 
Joe’s customers and turned several cus- 
tomers away from the store. Many other 
customers patronized the store that day 
but also complained to the management 
about the policy. 

The second picket, on July 20, was 
held at two locations, the downtown San 
Francisco and the Emeryville Trader 
Joe’s. The San Francisco protest was 
uneventful, except for the distribution of 
approximately 500 flyers. In Emeryville, 
however, protesters were harassed by 
shopping center security guards. A uni- 
formed security guard tried to force pro- 
testers off the shopping center property, 
but.the police stepped in and defended the 
protesters’ right to free expression. 

Then, about 30 minutes later, a very 
large, aggressive, non-uniformed security 
guard charged at the group, yelling at 
them to “get the fuck out of here.” After 
he engaged in a screaming match with a 
bystander, the security guard was finally 
calmed down by police officers, and the 
picket ended peacefully. 

According to Robinson, the response 
of the shoppers in Emeryville was quite 
positive, with about 10 of them taking 
their business elsewhere. The Trader Joe’s 
employees in Emeryville were also sup- 
portive. They brought the protesters fre 


explanation is that the store does not carry 


SHARE THE WEALTH! 


SHARE THE WEALTH is a national organization founded in 1994 to bring attention to the widening gap 
between the wealthy and everyone else and its dangerous implications for our economy, democracy and 
society. SHARE THE WEALTH provides popular education resources, offers a lively workshop called “Focus 
on Inequality”, works with grassroots organizations and supports legislative action to reduce inequality. 

Currently SHARE THE WEALTH is working on two pieces of legislation aimed at challenging economic 
inequality. Help us support The Corporate Responsibility Act (H.R. 2534) that will eliminate over $800 
billion in corporate welfare over the next seven years, and The Income Equity Act (H.R. 620) that will 
both elevate the federal minimum wage while also denying corporations the right to deduct excessive 
compensation to CEOs. We need your help getting your Congressional representative to be a co-sponsor. 

Contact SHARE THE WEALTH for more information about our educational programs and corporate wel- 
fare campaign. We have produced a Wealth-Fare Reform Organizing Kit, a step-by-step guide to orga- 
nizing in your community around the issue of economic inequality. You can reach us at: SHARE THE 
WEALTH, 37 Temple Place, Third Floor, Boston, MA 02111. Telephone: (617) 423-2148. 


to benefit the wealthy and worsening inequality. 


food samples. 


accepts food stamps. 
Because of policies like Trader Joe’s 


One of the boycott 


organizers, Dan ‘efusal to accept food stamps and other 


chain stores’ refusal to locate in poor 
neighborhoods, the people whose budgets 
grammer, said that he re tightest often end up paying the most 
and his wife, Jane for their food. Protesters hope that it is 
Fishberg, spent $3,000 Trader Joe’s that will be paying a high 
price now, unless it opens its doors to all 
residents of the Bay Area, rich and poor. 


Robinson, a Berkeley- 
based computer pro- 


at Trader Joe’s last 
year. Now they’re 
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speculation and global domination without accountability hurts 
people at home and abroad. 


Wuat WILL ADDRESS INEQUALITY? 

We need to build a movement to focus on the true sources of 
our nation’s problems: greed. There are many things we can do 
today that can begin to close the inequality gap. These include: . 

“> fight the Contract on America and the conservative Congress’ 
proposals for a flat tax and more capital gains tax cuts; 

¢ work for a livable wage by increasing the minimum wage; 

¢ take money out of politics; 

¢+ cut handouts for the wealthy and corporate welfare. 


If we work on campaigns like this, we might in the future be 
able to propose: 

~ raising the top tax rate back to 60%; 

¢ instituting a Wealth Tax to eliminate the debt; 

¢ getting corporations to pay their fair share. 

Proposals that will truly address economic inequality are cur- 
rently not on the political radar screen. In fact, things seem to be 
moving in the opposite direction toward policy ideas which will 
worsen inequality. 

What should we do? We need to take a longer view — 10 to 20 
years. It has taken a long time for the overclass to get so much power. 
It will take time for us to organize to get it back. We need to think 
strategically about what efforts today will help us build a broader 
movement tomorrow that will address the root causes of inequality. 

Some of the first things we should be doing include: educating the 
public about inequality, working to take big money out of politics, and 
cutting “corporate welfare.” Eliminating unproductive handouts for 
the rich will not dramatically change the distribution of wealth in the 
U.S. But it gets us looking in the right direction. The power that holds 
corporate welfare in place is the same power that is changing the rules 


Jackson Family 
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medication to calm him down.” Although 
he had heart problems and had already 
been given Anafranil, EBH placed him in 
restraints and administered Haldol, Ativan 
and Cogentin, according to a report by 
patients’ rights advocate Mark Koetting. 

Jackson began dying at EBH on April 
5, 1996, due to sudden cardiac arrhythmia 
caused by what the coroner called 
Clomipramine intoxication. Commonly 
known as Anafranil, Clomipramine is a 
tricyclic anti-depressant that is known to 
cause fatal reactions in high doses or 
when mixed with other psychiatric drugs. 

Marc Kiefer also died at EBH of 
Anafranil intoxication which was exacer- 
bated when hospital staff gave him 
Haldol and Cogentin. According to a 
report on Kiefer’s death by Protection & 
Advocacy, “Haldol was specifically con- 
traindicated given the fact that it is known 
to increase the blood level of Anafranil.” 
Anti-parkinsonian drugs such as Cogentin 
are also unsafe to prescribe for patients 
already medicated on Anafranil. 

The questions are obvious: did EBH 
once again fail to screen a patient to deter- 
mine if he had high levels of Anafranil in 
his blood upon admission? Or if they knew 
he was on Anafranil and yet still pre- 


Dr. Stephen Heisler and Dr. Harvey 
Widroe, along with Administrator Lois 
Patsey, whose husband is Superior Court 
Judge Richard Patsey, should be prose- 
cuted for what they have done. Because 
of them, people have died and been 
maimed and been over-medicated and 
needlessly placed in restraints. There has 
to be some reparation for the people who 
have suffered at East Bay Hospital.” 

Sally Zinman, director of the Berkeley 
Drop-In Center, put the struggle against 
EBH in the historical context of the move- 
ment to win rights for psychiatric clients. 
Zinman said, “For 25 years, our movement 
has been fighting against forced drugging 
and over-drugging, physical restraints, 
seclusion, medical inattention, lack of pri- 
vacy and lack of respect — and East Bay 
Hospital is the extreme of those things, the 
very epitome of all those abuses.” 

Zinman noted that the Berkeley Drop-In 
Center, a self-help alternative to psychiatric 
hospitals, had endorsed the protest against 
EBH. She said, “Although we have created 
successful self-help and mutual support 
groups, we can’t forget there are still peo- 
ple in places like East Bay Hospital who 
are not free, and we must continue to advo- 
cate for people confined there. It’s scary 
because it’s a private hospital and the less 
they do for clients, the more money they 
make. This could be typical of the future. 
Because of managed care and the privatiza- 
tion of hospitals, the snake pits could 
become the norm.” 

At the rally, Karen Koelker voiced her 
grief about the death of her sister, Nancy 
Jane Turner, at EBH on October 3, 1995. 
“Bless you for being here,” Koelker told 
the protesters. “No one should have to live 
at East Bay Hospital and no one should 
have to die here. My sister died here last 
October. She was healthy when she came 
here, but they changed her medications. 

“When my mother called about Nancy, 
the hospital staff refused to even talk to 
her. And when I came out to see Nancy 
they denied she was even here. But she 
was here. I found Nancy lying face down 
on her bed. She could hardly move she 
was so medicated. By the next morning 
she was dead — they said her heart 
failed. This is the worst place I’ve ever 
seen in my life. This is a snake pit.” 

In an interview, Koelker described 


Activists Want East Bay Hospital Closed 
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scribed Haldol-Ativan-Cogentin, did they 
ignore the documented effect of these 
medications in creating potentially lethal 
outcomes when a patient is already med- 
icated on Anafranil? And, finally, why was 
a patient with a serious medical problem 
sent to EBH which, despite being licensed 
as an acute care hospital, is unable to pro- 
vide much in the way of medical care to its 
patients, and has to ship them off to 
Brookside Hospital to die? 

A chilling note in the coroner’s report 
quotes EBH Administrator Lois Patsey ‘as 
telling the pathologist that “they hadn’t 
been able to figure out what was going on” 
with Robert Jackson in the hours he had 
been in their hospital prior to his death. 

In any event, Barbara Jackson now 
mourns the loss of her husband. To make 
the memories worse, her son Jamie had 
also been confined in East Bay Hospital 
when he was 12, several years ago when 
the facility admitted children. Jackson 
told Street Spirit: “Every time I went to 
visit him, if he even acted a little angry, 
the staff would grab him and restrain him 
and give him a shot. They abused my kid. 
These big guys would grab this little kid, 
jerk his arms behind his back, strap him 
down and shoot him full of drugs. Jamie 
has a disease of the spine, so it was very 
painful for him to be in restraints. I didn’t 
like the way they treated the children.” 


conditions at EBH as a “hellhole”. “When 
I visited Nancy when she was previously 
at East Bay,” she said, “there were beds 
in the hall and people crawling all over 
each other. Everything was out of control 
and I had felt threatened — it was an ugly 
situation. They had more people than they 
knew what to do with.” 


Koelker said that her sister was an 
Alameda County resident who had been 


diagnosed as manic-depressive. She had 
been taken to the John George Psychiatric 
Pavilion (JGP) after a neighbor called the 
police because she had been playing the 
radio loudly late at night, unable to sleep. 
JGP referred Turner to East Bay Hospital 
on October 2, 1995. Turner called her 
mother from EBH, frightened and crying 
out for help. According to Koelker, an 
EBH staff jerked the phone out of Turner’s 
hand and told her mother, “Nancy is not 
allowed to talk with you now.” 

Concerned, Koelker went to visit her 
sister, but when she got to EBH, the staff 
denied Turner was there. When she insist- 
ed on seeing her sister, the staff finally 
admitted she was on the second floor. “But 
they were very unfriendly to me, and told 
me I couldn’t see her because they were 
giving her medication,” she said. 

But Koelker persisted. “When I finally 
saw her, Nancy was lying face down and 
her face was flushed, swollen. I’d never 
seen Nancy like that. She couldn’t move. 
She couldn’t even move her mouth and I 
could only understand every other sen- 
tence.” Koelker maintains that Turner 
was given high doses of psychiatric med- 
ication that she’d never been prescribed 
before. Koelker could see that her sister 
was in a state of acute medical crisis, but 
couldn’t get the EBH staff to pay atten- 
tion to her concerns. 

Hospital staff found Turner dead in her 
bed at 6:20 a.m. the following morning, 
October 3. 

“All my sister was doing was playing 
her radio too loud and being unable to 
sleep” Koelker recalls, “and she ended up 
dead at East Bay Hospital. I don’t think 
they should send any more people to East 
Bay Hospital. If I worked at John George 
Psychiatric, I would not send anyone 
there as a matter of conscience. I wish the 
people at John George would go and 
check that place out before they send any 
more people to East Bay.” 


Nurses Speak Out 
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the night wards, I’m responsible for 35 
patients with only two staff under me. So 
I have a seclusion room and other 
patients in restraints in dorm rooms, and 
I have an 18-year-old Mental Health 
Counselor who is looking at magazines 
all night, and you know they are not 
going to be able to check in on patients.” 

Another major problem is that even 
though it is licensed as an acute care hos- 
pital, there is virtually no medical 
staffing at EBH. The Night Nurse said, 
“A medical doctor only comes to do a 
quick physical exam and then leaves. It’s 
not good care to have patients who are 
really sick and not have a medical doctor 
present. Patients can go three or four 
days before they even have a physical 
exam.” 

Again, the 1996 report by the Office of 
Patients’ Rights substantiates this charge, 
noting that in 1991, 1994 and 1995, EBH 
failed to conduct timely histories and 
physical exams, failed to follow up on 
identified medical conditions and was 
deficient in conducting nursing assess- 
ments. 

“There is nothing therapeutic about 
that place,” she said. “So if people come 
in a little agitated, and shout ‘I don’t 
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want to be in this place’, they would give 
them meds — first the chemical restraint 
and then tie them up in the leather 
restraints.” 

The Night Nurse repeated the RN’s 
charge that hospital records had been fal- 
sified. “I was in charge on the night shift 
so one night I did all the checks for a 
patient in the seclusion room who was 
not in restraints. But the next day, I 
found that someone had gone behind me 
and checked that circulation checks had 
been done.” (Patients in restraints are 
bound at their wrists and ankles and must 
have frequent circulation checks to make 
sure the blood flow is not cut off.) 

“T was livid — my patient was not even 
in restraints! The staff who marked the cir- 
culation checks told me that Dr. Fischer 
said we had to fill out these documents 
because a person had died in restraints here. 
I said, ‘I know, but changing the records 
didn’t keep Marc alive.’” (When Marc 
Kiefer died in restraints at EBH, the staff 
falsified his records to indicate that circula- 
tion checks were done hours after he was 
already dead and rigor mortis had set in.) 

“T thought these people are immoral. 
They falsified my documents. I told the 
hospital administration why I was quitting. 
I said, “You don’t need a competent nurse 
who cares about people. You just need 
another body.’” 
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May 31, Superior Court Judge Samuel 


Stevens gave them part of what they want- 
ed. He imposed harsh penalties for any 
one act of sleeping (at night only); any one 
act of storing, preparing or cooking food; 
and any one instance of having signs larg- 
er than 14 inches, which must be continu- 
ally hand held. Violators are subject to 
five days in jail in a trial by judge and can 
face up to six months in a jury trial. 

When asked where Santa Cruz’s 500- 
1500 homeless people could sleep legally, 
Rotkin admitted, “nowhere.” When asked 
the financial cost to the City of this 
unprecedented injunction — the cost of 
legal fees, court costs, secretaries, parale- 
gals, copying, cost of service, telephone 
calls and the cost of enforcement — 
Mayor Mike Rotkin replied “Zero.” In 
fact, the arrests and prosecution of large 
numbers of homeless people would be an 
enormous financial burden on Santa Cruz 
given the time and resources which will 
be plowed into this anti-homeless cam- 
paign by everyone from the cops on the 
beat to the judges in their chambers. 

In early June, Rotkin’s next move was 
to immediately announce a “city grounds 
closing law” which swiftly turned into an 
“internal regulation” that required neither 
public hearing, nor two readings as most 
laws do. Even Kennedy got nervous at 
this clearly unconstitutional and retaliato- 
ry decree, so it was quickly dropped. At 
the same council meeting Mayor Rotkin 
muzzled and ridiculed Hopkins as he tried 
to inform the council of renewed bluebel- 
ly blanket-snatching. 

With more than 40 activists and home- 
less supporters enjoined by name from 
sleeping, sign-carrying, and cooking, the 
Vigilers sent out a call for legal help. 

Protesting mother Sandrea Roth 
secured the pro bono services of two 


Berkeley lawyer/activists — Larry Hildes . 
and David Beauvais. “Bathrobespierre” 


Robert Norse, headed for jail for serving 
soup to the homeless in San Francisco, 
persuaded Kate Wells, a local lawyer on 
the edge of bankruptcy, to join the Dream 
Team. Their triple commitment: to fight 
the injunction, defend the sleepers against 
more than 250 sleepcrime tickets, and 
countersue the City of Santa Cruz in fed- 
eral court to overturn the Sleeping Ban 
and stop police harassment. 

In June, police resumed seizing bed- 
ding and blankets, began to take signs 
with the personal assistance of Mayor 
Rotkin and Councilmember Kennedy, and 
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Guardian columnist slipped into County 
Jail 8 to interview me. I found many of 
the prisoners were homeless; HIV-posi- 
tive and AIDS-afflicted men were left to 
bleed on their bunkmates below without 
medical care with other prisoners directed 
to clean up the lethal leavings. 

With the millions spent on the “glamour 
slammer’, there was no direct access to a 
law library. The vaunted new jail was more 
comfortable than the old one, but if you 
wanted to fight your case, you were told 
you had to transfer to the more violent, dan- 
gerous CJ2 or CJ3, and then enter a lottery 
for a once-a-week use of a library whose. 
books were often mutilated and outdated. 

While in prison, I served meals, circu- 


lated petitions demanding access to a real . 


law library, put inmates on the local Free 
Radio station, began filing grievances 
when my mail disappeared without a trace, 
and began muttering about a hunger strike. 
The authorities decided it was getting to be 
too much trouble to keep me inside. I was 


. literally whisked out the back door on 


County Parole early; without requiring me 


hauled Pat Ring off to jail, the first of 
three increasingly brutal arrests. 

Pat was bagged for having a sign that 
protruded three inches from a light post. He 
was then targeted in court by Bailiff 
“Thumbscrew” Thurber, who had Ring set 
upon by half a dozen other deputies near a 
court hearing being held to narrow or dis- 
solve the injunction. The victim of a mas- 
Sive malicious assault, Pat was himself 
charged with six counts of assaulting police 
officers. Most recently, Mayor Rotkin had 
Pat hauled away by police after a foul- 
tongued, troll-buster-talking passerby began 
abusing the fiery-voiced protester. 

One of Rotkin’s original pretexts to 
crush the vigil by injunction was the 
alleged presence of rats, but protesters have 
only seen the two-legged variety skittering 
in and out of city offices. Another scare 
story was urine and feces. With no public 
bathrooms open at night in Santa Cruz, 
Rotkin has refused to open the nearby City 
Hall bathroom. Even so, demonstrators 
have been unusually cautious about essen- 
tial human elimination activities. 

But some protesters have been more 
pissed off than others. Irrepressible (some 
said “wingnut”) homeless downtowner 
Joan Lee was jailed in early July for baptiz- 
ing a patrol car with a yellow blessing when 
she could no longer legally hold her water. 
Earlier she had left a small pungent offering 
in front of the Mayor’s office and another at 
the police station when police “confiscated” 
her bedding. Virtually none of the 60-plus 
blankets and sleeping bags stolen by police 
as part of their “freeze out the demonstra- 
tion” tactic have been returned. 

The City of Santa Cruz claims it spends 
a record $8.1 million annually on home- 
less programs in a combination of public 
and private funding. This figure lumps 
together many programs not intended just 


for the homeless such as AFDC and drug 
‘rehabilitation programs. Yet little of this 


money actually makes it to the people for 
whom it is intended. Most is siphoned off 
into property, buildings and staff. 

A particularly egregious example of 
this kind of siphoning off of funds is that 
of “Community House” — 10 donated 
trailers from Stanford that are replacing a 
free campground for 150-250 homeless 
people (the Coral St. Open Air Shelter). 
The cost of this project has been pegged 
at in excess of $1.2 million. It will serve, 
at most, 40 people, and won’t be opened 
until late fall at the earliest — complete 
with case workers, drug testing, a security 


to agree to the normal conditions required 
of other “hardened” criminals. 

These guys, many of them homeless, 
seemed mostly there for nonviolent drug 
sales or parole/probation violations that 
involved no injury to anyone. They were 
in fact involuntary consumers supporting 
the prison-building, drug-forfeiture, 
police-expansion, politician-electing jug- 
gernaut which has eaten the Constitution 
and now munches on what remains of our 
economy. They served several functions: 
as units of production that “require” the 
fastest-growing prison system in the 
world, as bogeymen used to scare up more 
money, and as grim examples used to keep 
the rest of the population from protesting. 

While I was inside, Food Not Bombs hit 
the streets outside. Carly, Chris, Keith, and 
Melinda coordinated a daily oatmeal ‘n 
raisins, bagels ‘n broadsides vigil on the 
front steps of the Hall of Justice every work- 
day, and put hundreds of fliers into the 
hands of dazed and angry members of the 
public who filed in and out of the court sys- 
tem, suddenly realizing they were not alone. 

Mayor Brown showed his hand the day 
after I went in when his police made their 
first injunction arrest of the year on Keith 


fence and $600-plus monthly rental fees. 

In the meantime, the only legal place for 
homeless people to sleep at night and pitch 
a tent during the day is a locked-off field, 
owned, ironically, by the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless, the monopoly 
shelter provider which just got a $150,000 
bridge loan from the City Council to further 
this “trailers-not-trolls” project. 

So, middle-class case workers will have 


more jobs amassing paperwork on 


“lifestyle choices” of the homeless. Well- 
paid non-homeless bureaucrats quantify 
and qualify, impose rules and intrude with 
questions, undertake studies and file grant 
requests. Meanwhile the real problems go 
begging. Funding to provider overseers 
rather than homeless people is irrational as 
social policy when it is well documented 
that the chief causes of homelessness are 
the high cost of housing and falling wages, 
neither of which is “‘a lifestyle choice”, 

The Downtown Association, a key 
player in the anti-homeless movement, is 
moving to kill the Farmer’s Market to get 
rid of “bad elements.” It recently expand- 
ed its wannabe police program, the 
“Hosts”, and crushed a rebellion among 
more restive shopkeepers to make mem- 
bership in the Downtown Business 
Assessment District voluntary. 

The second week in July, Mayor 
Rotkin and the police pressured Pastor 
Marini of the Holy Cross Church to close 
down the backyard area he’d opened up to 
homeless sleepers — the only church to 
allow homeless people without vehicles a 
place to sleep. Less than 10 sleepers were 
reportedly still huddling in the pavilion 
area within the church after this latest out- 
rage, which received rare coverage in the 
local Santa Cruz Sentinel (more colorfully 
known as the Urinal by caustic local wits). 

Meanwhile, the City Hall Sleepers 
Protest doggedly continues. Homeless 
bashers come by daily and shout their epi- 
thets, usually “Get a job!” 

With few real services for the home- 


‘ less,:and-legal sleeping. spaces for.about 


60 people for only eight months of the 
year, homeless individuals, not considered 
to be part of the protest yet having no 
place to go, have come to City Hall, 
where they find company, safety, and cer- 
tainly inspiration from Dan, Mooncat, 
Nikki, Anthony, Sandy, Robert, Patrick, 
Sean, Bull, Richard, Gideon, Mad Mike 
the Wonderdog, Michelle, Devon, Starr, 
Redtop, Edward, Zen, Sunshine, James, 
Rafael, Pathfinder, and the rest of the City 
Hall Sleepers, who through sheer will 
power will not let the City Council sleep 
in peace until the law is changed. 


McHenry for serving food at the vigil in 
front of the courthouse. As word began to 
spread, the charges were quickly dropped. 

My full sentence would have kept me 
in jail until August 17; with good time off, 
my “out date” was July 27; I was actually 
released on July 15. Two days after I 
emerged from jail I served food again — 
still in violation of the injunction, the 
injunction still undissolved. . . 

Fifty people greeted me at noon on the 
17th, with tofu burgers and tea, with 
“Support Our Prisoners” banners and 
“Feed the People” fliers. Marin County 
activist Bob King denounced city pressure 
to close the King of the Homeless Dining 
Halls at St. Vincent’s in San Rafael. A 
beautiful 6-feet-by-8-feet painting of 
cops, all with Mark Fuhrmann’s face, 
beating up a black man was the backdrop 
for a half dozen cardboard headstones 
imprinted with the names of recent vic- 
tims of San Francisco police brutality. 


People’s poet Jack Hirschman celebrated 


my “conspiracy to commit lunch.” 

It wasn’t that the police were being 
good-hearted in releasing me early, or the 
Mayor’s office sensible. They were just 
shrewd. With more food servers ready to 


SS 
take the place of those taken, to jail, with 
newspapers finally beginning to report the 
facts, with jailers and judges shuffling 
their feet and averting their eyes and 
noses, it was time to wait for the hubbub 
to die down and the protesters to go home. 

But there are no homes. Bulldozers are 
destroying buildings that could be homes 
in the Presidio. Mayor Brown’s cops are 
ousting campers from their tents in 
Golden Gate Park. Civic Center Plaza 
shopping-cart people watch while their 
few possessions are seized and compact- 
ed. So the protest continues and grows. 

And not just in San Francisco. While I 
was in jail, Santa Cruz authorities contin- 
ued to arrest, ticket and harass its home- 
less citizens under the City’s Sleeping 
Ban. In Santa Cruz this challenge is an 
“illegal” five-month vigil outside City 
Hall. In San Francisco, the challenge is 
Food Not Bombs’ daily servings of “ille- 
gal” free food. Protesters in both cities are 
forcing the human-rights issue into the 
public dialogue and bringing the night 
closer when sleeping, eating and simply 
living are acknowledged as basic rights 
for the whole human community. 
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by Dildar Gartenberg 


n June 6, 1996, armed Turkish 

riot police stopped a housing 

rights march of 1,000 people 
after they crossed the Galata Bridge in 
Istanbul. 

The marchers represented Non- 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs) 
who were demonstrating to support the 
principle of a right to housing at Habitat 
II, the United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements which was held in 
Istanbul, Turkey, from June 3-14, 1996. 

As soon as 1,000 marchers crossed 
over the bridge to board a train heading 
to the Habitat II conference site, scores 
of Turkish police carrying batons and 
shields and backed up by an armored 
personnel carrier blocked the march in 
its tracks. The marchers called for the 
UN conference to make a strong state- 
ment supporting a legally binding 
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international treaty establishing the right 
to housing for all the people of the 
world. 

I attended this conference as a news 
correspondent for Street Spirit to report 
on what approaches the United Nations 
takes to recognize housing as a universal 
human right. 

Article 25 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
by the United Nations in 1948, clearly 
states that: “Everyone has the right toa 
standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of himself and of 
his family, including food, clothing, 


’ housing and medical care and necessary 


social services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control.” | 

This declaration was signed by all the 
member governments of the United 
Nations, and has been given added 
strength in numerous international laws 
passed since then. For instance, another 
housing-rights principle adopted by the 
UN in 1988 states: “The right to ade- 
quate housing is universally recognized 
by the community of nations. . . All citi- 
zens of all States, poor as they may be, 
have a right to expect their Government 
to be concerned about their Shelter 
needs, and to accept a fundamental 
obligation to protect and improve hous- 
es and neighborhoods, rather than dam- 
age or destroy them.” (UN Global 
Strategy for Shelter to the Year 2000, 
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adopted by the UN General 
Assembly on Dec. 20, 1988.) 

‘The march for housing rights at 
the Habitat II Conference aimed to 
influence the governments meeting 
in Istanbul to reaffirm and strength- 
en their previous commitments to 
the human right to housing in the 
Global Plan of Action coming out of 
the conference. 

Although the Turkish police 
stopped one march for housing rights 
at Habitat II, the marchers have cho- 
sen a path to a just future and will not 
give it up. Just as 31 years ago on a 
bridge crossing the Alabama River, 
state troopers stopped one voting 
rights march, but did not stop the larg- 
er march to voting rights in our coun- 
try — so the march to affirm housing 
as a human right cannot be denied. 

Unfortunately, instead of build- 
ing consensus to strengthen the right 
to housing, the U.S. government 
delegation attempted to weaken the 
language in the Global Plan of 
Action. This central struggle at 
Habitat II resulted in compromise 
terms that the U.S. insisted on plac- 
ing in the final draft. Despite the 
obstruction by the U.S. delegation, 
the UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, Jose Ayala Lasso, declared that 
the trend toward the right to housing as a 
distinct and separate right cannot be 
reversed. 

Also at the conference, workshops 
presented at the NGO Forum brought 
the issue of housing rights vividly to life 
with presentations from the slums of 
Brazil, the garbage workers of Cairo, the 
streets of Bombay and the earthquake 
disaster of Kobe, Japan. 

A detailed UN treaty spelling out 
worldwide standards for housing rights is 
a matter of life and death for millions of 
unhoused and ill-housed people in the 
world. Such a treaty must be written and 
enforced. Let it be soon! 

John Kenneth Galbraith has said that 
“4n no economically advanced country — 
a sadly neglected matter — does the mar- 
ket system build houses the poor can 
afford.” Certainly we are seeing this reali- 
ty in the United States, especially since 
the time of the Reagan presidency, when 
homelessness began to increase rapidly. 

Homelessness is another word for 
heartlessness. As Woody Guthrie sang 
so tellingly: 

“Rich man took my home 

and drove me from my door 

and I ain’t got no home 

in this world anymore... .” 

Whether you live in an American 
castle, or an alcove at the side of the 
street, you share the need for food, a 
home — and a heart. 
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